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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


R AGATE is the most fearless and candid of 

critics, and he is also the incarnation of honesty. 
Merciless to things he hates, he is equally unsparing of 
himself. He will confess that, from experience, he has 
found it harder work to turn the handle of a hurdy-gurdy 
than to write essays. He will stop in the middle of a fine 
quotation to admit that he has never seen a trumpet- 
orchid. He has daringly entitled one of his published 
volumes Agate’s Folly. No man is more sure of his likes 
and dislikes, “I am of Conservative stock,” says he. 
My father set his face against the motor-car, his 
father against the railway-train. Nothing shall inure 
me to the aeroplane.” In another place he proclaims 
his veneration for “all that England which lies between 
Hogarth and Trollope.” Yet his whimsical humour 
and brisk positiveness save him from the dismal plaints 
of those who can do no more than bewail a departed 
order. His candour and fearlessness have gained him 
pre-eminence among the dramatic critics of our day. 
He was born in 1877. 

Thanks are due to Messrs Constable and Co., Ltd., 
for permission to reprint On Salsbury Plain; to Messrs 
Grant Richards, Ltd., for Likes and Dislikes and Big 
Pugs and Little; to Messrs W. Collins, Sons and Co., 
Ltd., for Sarah Bernhardt, Derby Day, In Bloomsbury, 
and In a Music-hall. 

F. H. P. 
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ON SALISBURY PLAIN 


"RE off, and the fever called waiting isended at 
last! Here have I been for two months without 
a line to you, but now at the last minute I could write 
reams. But that would be wearisome, and there’s time 
only for essentials, What then shall I tell you about the 
Plain before we go? I could do an admirable guide- 
book about Old Sarum, with stories of the Canadian 
vet. who thought Salisbury Cathedral “nobby” and 
Stonehenge “real smart.” Perhaps I should tell you 
that Stonehenge really is impressive, in spite of the silly 
little guide-book which flaunts a photograph of a local 
country-seat cheek by jowl with a view of the Great 
Trilithon. In spite, too, of the iron railing and the 
stolid policeman—whose stolidity melts at a shilling. 
Nor must you be put off by rows upon rows of tin huts 
lining and ruling the horizon for all the world like the 
mean streets of Mr Morrison’s novels, You declare for 
a city of the dead, a shell, a husk, so silent is it and so 
motionless. And then you begin to realize the immense 
distances. ‘This little world is miles away, its inhabitants 
are no bigger than flies; their incomings and their out- 
goings are hardly remarkable and fail to break the 
silence. Sometimes on quiet evenings you can hear the 
blowing of faint bugles, recalling you from the grave 
and certain past to the fretful mirage of the present. 
Stonehenge may well claim a place among the great 
monuments, since it can face Time undaunted and 
suffer no shrinkage in its immense setting. 
Something there is about life on the Plain that puts 
me out of patience with minor grumblings, something 
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that is more than the consciousness that the period 
of training is at an end—more, even, than the sense 
that a great adventure is about to begin. I am more 
conscious of England here than I have ever been out- 
side literature, and in actual terms of soil and stone 
and landmark. Salisbury, Winchester, Bath—this is 
England with a vengeance ; the histories come to life 
again. ‘Those pictures in the primers of rounded arches, 
vaulted roofs, and traceried windows, those quaint 
woodcuts of recumbent knights gravely asleep—how 
the old school-books come back to one! And here am 
I in that part of England where you may stand in the 
light of these actual windows, peer through these very 
arches, finger curiously the lineaments of these carven 
knights, their stone pillows and quiet swords. I swear 
that either I was dreaming yesterday or did in very 
sooth see over a shop front in Salisbury: “ Hengist 
and Horsa, Haberdashers.”’ I dined at the Haunch of 
Venison, an old-fashioned hostelry of slanting ceil- 
ings and warped floors, secret passages and unsuspected 
alcoves. The landlord has in his time done much 
digging for treasure, unearthing coins and fabulous 
pottery. He shows a gallon jug with a false bottom 
permanently in favour of the host to the tune of a full 
half-pint. A crumbling wainscot yielded him a slipper 
of Charles the Second’s day, and the whole house ts the 
sort of thing which we up north would be proud to 
reconstruct in an “ Arts and Crafts” exhibition as 
a titbit of medizval England. But down here people 
put the Beautiful to its proper use and live init. If the 
very stones of Salisbury prate of the past, so do the 
hedgerows breathe out its spirit. . . . 


There are occasions when the least introspective of 
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us must take stock of his sentimental position, An 
evening on the Plain in war-time is one of them. 
Men are here from all the ends of the Empire for all 
sorts of reasons. Some for the “sweet punishment of 
their enemies,” some that they may be “‘honourably 
avenged,” some for the adventure, some through the 
loss of their jobs; some hating it, some unutterably 
bored, many inspired, a few who will never find their 
feet, but not one, so far as I can gather, who would 
turn back if he could. “ Man comes into life to seek 
and find his sufficient beauty, to serve it, to win and 
increase it, to fight for it, to face anything and bear any- 
thing for it, counting death as nothing so long as the 
dying eyes still turn to it. And fear and dullness and 
indolence and appetite—which indeed are no more than 


* fear’s three crippled brothers—who make ambushes and 


~ 


creep by night, are against him, to delay him, to hold 
him off, to hamper and beguile and kill him in that 
quest.” ‘This is neither Ecclesiastes nor yet Bunyan, 
but a great living novelist. This passage seems to me 
worthy to be printed on a little card and served out 
to every soldier with his pay-book. Each of us here, 
surely, has his “ sufficient beauty.” It may be a family 


tie, or a grand passion, an art or a friendship, a religion 


or even an ideal of politics. At the last, it may be st 
of country. What each man’s “ sufficient beauty ” ma 

be, it is no man’s business to inquire. Enough that sath 
man here is ready to fight and to face and to dare for 
it, and is already putting dullness and fear, appetite and 
indolence, behind him. 

There are times when one is a little doubtful of this, 
when one wonders how high thinking, or the best that 
we may contrive in that line, can go hand in hand with 
pettifagging drudgery, the unimaginative routine, the 
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annihilation of initiative, and the stamping into a single 
pattern that must necessarily be the kernel of army 
training. But each man, having the problem to solve 
for himself, solves it in his own way. There is much 
human nature abroad, and perhaps too much of the 
small and mean side of it to be encountered. I have 
come across a few great gentlemen and some bullies, 
much nobility of disposition, all the meannesses, and 
most of the vulgarities. “Then, too, when one thinks of 
one’s own slender achievements and meagre attain- 
ments in actual practical soldiering one fights shy of 
proclaiming so grand a text. I suppose I have learnt 
just about enough of musketry not to be too safe with 
a rifle; the words of command come to me just that 
incalculable fraction of a second too late for perfect con- 
fidence; I have obtained such mastery of the mysteries 
of Army Forms as would qualify me for the position of 
post-boy in a business office, and here I am mouthing 
about the “sufficient beauty” of life! It is in the 
evening, when one goes back to one’s quiet office to 
finish a little work over a vile cigar, that one 1s most sure 
about the finer issues. It is dark, the stars are out, a 
sentry passes calmly a hundred feet away. The camp 
is silent, save for the distant din of trivial tunes on trivial 
instruments, the soldier’s evening melody. In the 
next hut the regimental sergeant-major is twanging 
a mandolin, the companion of many years. Farther 
down the lines a gramophone is sentimentalizing 
“Johnny O’Morgan, with his little mouth-organ, 
playing Home, Sweet Home,” and from half a dozen 
huts, in all manner of keys, resounds the ever popular 
Keep the Home Fires Burning. Even that most manner- 
less of unlicked cubs, young Jones, is making the 
officers’ mess melancholy with his untrained, beautiful 
12 
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voice and sentimental air. As I relight my cigar for the 
tenth time—they are sixpence each and must be re- 
lighted—I know that unto each man in this camp, from 
the waster in the ranks to the least heeding sub, there is 
a “‘ sufficient beauty.” And in that faith we leave these 
shores to-morrow. 

From “ Lines of Gommunication ” 
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LIKES AND DISLIKES 


Nae are my likings. 

An old park in our middle England, dripping 
trees, undergrowth, decay, a lady many years discon- 
solate; bleak, pinched moors and winding roads; old 
inns, coffee-rooms, and faded prints; high noon in 
market-squares, the roguery of dealers, Hodge’s rever- 
ence to parson and bank manager; all that England 
which lies between Hogarth and Trollope; the placidity 
which is content with Rydal Water and the glory of 
Wordsworth; the eaves and thatches of Hertfordshire; 
Surrey’s imitation of Corot; the apple-sense of Somer- 
set; the mothy coombes of Devon. And then the 
reflex sentimentality of these direct emotions and the 
play Stevenson would have made of them; the War- 
dour Street glamour of such words as ‘sun-dial’ and 
‘curfew,’ the Victorian lilt and cadence of that per- 
fect raseur King Arthur; the saturated melancholy of 
headstones. The sentimentality of parchments; old 
brocades, fans that have not fluttered and lace that has 
not stirred for a generation; the mouches and petulance 
of petites marquises; the painter’s sense of great ladies. 

I could tease myself that these emotions are so general 
as not to be worth the setting down, were it not that 
strong affection loses nothing by being shared with the 
whole world. Sealing-wax and sailing-ships fascinate 
me none the less for having appealed to another. Yet 
there are certain intimate appreciations, discoveries of 
one’s own, to be hugged exultingly. Such the homely 
lilt of ballads, the crinolined grace of She wore a Wreath 
of Roses, the faded propriety of A4y Mother bids me bind 
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Hair. I sometimes think they have missed the better 
half of life who do not know Claribel, stern mistress of 
our tender youth, inexorable guide to wayward fingers. 
Well do I remember the tone of ivory keys deepening 
through saffron to rich brown, the nubbly, polished 
ebonies, the puckered rose-coloured silk lining, the 
fretted walnut front, the fantastic scroll-work of the 
maker’s name. Collard and Collard—how many hours 
did my childish soul ponder over all the possible com- 
binations of father and son, uncle and nephew, brothers 
it may be. I often find myself wondering what has 
become of the old piano over which half my childhood 
was wept away. I believe I should know it again by 
its fragrance, the fragrance of my mother’s fingers. As 
I write the perfume steals across me. 

I adore all acting, all masks and subterfuges, all 
cloaks and garbs of respectability, the obsequiousness of 
head waiters and the civility of underlings, all rogues 
and vagabonds soever, the leer of the pavement and the 
wit of the gutter. I love Bond Street at eleven in the 
morning, Scott’s at noon, some matinée at which there 
shall be question of faded emotion—say, the old re- 
tainer’s, And then sunset, red as a guardsman’s tunic, 
gilding the front of the westward-going bus, a music- 
hall, enough money in my pocket to pay the small- 
hours’ supper-bill, the lights extinguished and by the 
butt of a glowing cigar, a last florin for its fellow, a last 
sixpence for human débris insistent with pitiful whine. 
I love the mystery and peril of the streets. I love to lie 
lazily in London, to loop my curtains and surrender 
myself to the hypnotic effect of the one hundred and 
sixty-three stags and two thousand two hundred and 
eighty-two hounds in full cry which I must presume to 
have been my landlord’s taste in wall-paper some lustres 
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ago. I like to gaze at framed elevens and fifteens, at the 
jumble of racquets and clubs, the jowl of a prize-fighter, 
Vardon at the top of his swing, Miss Letty Lind in- 
effably graceful in some Chinese fantasy. I like to look 
down on Regent Street—my rooms are at the top of 
a nest of actors’ clubs, registry offices, shady money- 
lenders, and still shadier solicitors—and watch the late 
last loiterer. I love to lie and think of the world as my 
own, my very own, in which, though I earn a living 
by rule and in tune with the common whim, I may by 
the grace of God think what I like and choose the 
friends who shall make me laugh and the books which 
shall make me cry. Every man leads a double life in 
this most precious of senses. In this world of my own 
I am supreme lord and master, and may shatter and 
rebuild according to my proper desire. Events in the 
tangible universe do not as events interest me at all. 
Kings may die and empires fade away, but until these 
happenings are presented in some saturated phrase my 
Consciousness is unaffected. A new planet is of less 
moment to me than a new reading of an old line. It 
needed the Shakespearean echo of some journalist’s 
“Now is England to be tested to her very marrow ” 
to move me to the full responsibility of our pledge to 
Belgium. 

I love the vanity of artists stretching their sad fas- 
tidiousness on the rack till perfection be found; the 
martyr’s egotism which will sacrifice health and life 
itself, not that we may read, but that he may write. So 
the pride of the soldier, caring less for the cause than that 
he shall die worthily. I love words for their own sake. 
I love the words ‘hyacinth,’ ‘ narcissus,’ ‘ daffodil,’ 
‘dog-rose’; their very look on the page enchants me; 
they smell more sweetly in the writer’s garden than in 
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Nature’s rank parterre. I have never seen a trumpet- 
orchid, yet I know that when I read: 
Fly forward, O my heart, from the Foreland to the Start— 
We're steaming all too slow, 
And it’s twenty thousand mile to our little lazy isle 

Where the trumpet-orchids blow, 
the word conjures up the nostalgia of far-off seas. I 
love the tinkle of ‘onyx,’ ‘chalcedony,’ ‘beryl,’ more 
than the trumpery gauds themselves. I love the word 
‘ must-stained’ without desire to gaze upon the feet 
of the treader of grapes; the words ‘spikenard’ and 
‘alabaster ’ without longing for pot or jar. 1 am crazy 
for ‘jasmine’ and for ‘jade,’ and were I a French 
writer you would find jadis on every page. I would 
give the million I do not possess to flaunt a scutcheon 
with the device Désormats! But if I am in love with 
words, it must not be supposed that I have no affection 
for the idea also. “Though I would insist that the idea 
shall emerge from the foam and tumble of its wrappings 
glorious as any goddess from the sea, yet do I not disdain 
to disentangle the writer from his own enmeshings, to 
lie in wait for him, to detect him in his style. I like 
to hear in the slipshod cadence of Dickens the beating 
of his great untidy heart; to trace in the lowering of 
beautiful words to unromantic purpose the infinite 
common sense of his latter-day successor; to nose the 
corruption of the decadent in the paint and powder of 
his prose. Words for me are not the grace-notes of 
existence, but the very stuff and texture of life. This 
may be madness, but it is an honest frenzy, and remem- 
ber that in your own kingdom you have the right to be 
mad. I like to think of Piccadilly as it must have been 
in those early days which saw me mewed up in our 
provinces of sterling worth. Of the coudotement of 
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notabilities, Of the days when Ellen Terry brought 
a new morning to the jaded world and Irving sent 
us shuddering to bed; when, touchingly, at eleven- 
thirty, Mr and Mrs Kendal would make it up again. 
When Mr Beerbohm Tree was a rising actor and 
Mr George Moore confesses he was young. When 
those tremendous initials G. B.S. first growled and 
thundered in the pages of The Saturday Review, Wilde 
had not tired of confounding peacockery with prose, 
and the giant Wells was stirring in his sleep. When 
Rudyard Kipling was a power in the land, Lord 
Rosebery a Liberal-Imperialist hope, and it seemed as 
though the Prince would never be King, 

I am a good lover, but an even better hater. I have 
an unparalleled zest for the most moderate of dislikes. 
I mislike—to put it no more strongly—a great many 
women and nearly all men, with a special aversion for 
the type of man adored by women, mincing-mouthed, 
luxuriant-polled, genre coiffeur. I mislike the purist who 
claims that one language should be enough for any 
writer and secretly begrudges Czesar his dying Latinism; 
and I mislike all those honest folk who insist upon 
taking you at the foot of the letter instead of at the top, 
or at least half-way down. I dislike all aldermen, 
mayors, beadles, janitors, pew-openers, the whole bag 
of officialdom; all sham repentances and most sincere 
ones; all those to whom the night brings counsel; the 
oncle a succession and the pliant inheritor; the little 
ninny who insists that the Moonlight Sonata is by 
Mendelssohn, J have a contempt for the Christian 
who looks down upon the Jew, the white man who 
animadverts against the black, I have a horror of the 
Freemason in his cups; of the players of solo-whist; 
of the actor with pretensions towards edification claim- 
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ing to raddle his face that ultimately fewer women 
may raddle theirs, who ‘ asks a blessing ’ on his Hamlet. 
I hate the commonplaces of the train, the street, and the 
market. I abhor the belly of the successful man and 
the swelling paunch of the Justice. I am out of patience 
with that sentimental midwifery which regards marriage 
as an infallible inoculation against light desire. 1 detest 
Shakespeare’s Isabella, But my particular loathing is 
reserved for the unknowledgable fool who says in his 
heart: “ These things are not within my experience; 
therefore they cannot be true.” 

What a plague is ennut! ‘To have been everywhere, 
seen everything, done everything, to have used up the 
senses and let slip the supreme boon, is of all moral 
diseases the last incurable. ‘To be tired of oneself and 
one’s proficiencies, of the feel of a cue, the whip of a 
club, the way the racquet comes up in the hand, the 
touch of reins, the ‘ handle’ of your favourite book, all 
this is indeed to find the world flat and unprofitable. 
Nothing remains, says your quack, but to take his pills. 
Nothing remains but to follow my system of exercises, 
declares some frock-coated Hercules. 

There is, we have often been told, valour and to 
spare in the spirit’s triumph over the flesh. But there ts 
ignominy, I take it, in a romantic spleen giving way to 
massage, in a fine frenzy of melancholy yielding before 
a system of exercises, I know nothing more humiliating 
than this o’ercrowing of the spirit by the body. Hamlet 
himself had done less girding at the world if he had not 
been, as Gertrude remarks, in poor condition. ‘That 
the world is out of joint isan old cry, It belongs to our 
day to advertise all that loss of figure and excess of flesh, 
baldness and superfluous hair, tuberculosis, hamor- 
rhoids, impotence, vices du sanz, maladies secrétes, which 
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are our inheritance. I have never been able to fathom 
the delicate arts’ survival of these natural shocks, 
Greatly in their favour has been the lateness of the 
world’s discovery of electricity, X-rays, Swedish drill, 
and physical exercises. A Musset the picture of rude 
health, a Chopin who should dedicate a nocturne to 
Mr Sandow, a Shelley pére de famille, a Baudelaire who 
should be an inside right to be reckoned with—these 
were unthinkable. But it is no part of the story-teller’s 
business to argue, especially when he is not too sure 
of his case, and you could shatter mine by citing the 
admirable boxer who is responsible for Pelléas and 
Mélisande. 

What I am driving at is that life is never as exquisite 
nor as tragic as it appears on the surface. I am plagued 
with a, keen appreciation of the tendency of things to 
find their own level, and I see the world through 
common-sense spectacles. With me the exquisite 
moment is of short duration; subsidence is always at 
hand. Grief is tragic, but its expression, except in 
the hands of the trained actor, grotesque. A woman 
In tears is the most monstrous of spectacles, birth as 
lamentable as death, the terror of many an honest 
execution marred by the vulgarity of the hangman and 
our vision of the glass which is to refresh him. What, 
we ask, remains for the fellow in the evening of his days 
save the decline to some bar-parlour? Life ts always 
taking the edge off things, and it is become the fashion 
to scoff at the monster and the grand détraqué. One 
laughs them out of existence, poor souls. Life is reason- 
able and sane; your true realist will have nothing to do 
with bravura. Life is exactly like a common-sensical 
novel by—never mind whom, and | fear sometimes 
lest the Ultimate Cause be made after that author’s 
20 
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image. And yet the most modern writers have their 
cowardices. Which of them dares portray a murderer 
bored with the imbecile chunnerings, the senile ir- 
relevancies of his judge ? Which of them will attri- 
bute the clear eye and healthy appetite of the released 
convict less to the joy of freedom than to a régime 
of regular hours and enforced abstinences? ‘They 
are afraid of their readers, and rightly. What reader 
would tolerate that I should set down my real feelings 
on nearing discharge? From me is expected relief 
from the intermittent panic, the perpetual dread, the 
nameless horror, whereas all I have to tell is of escape 
from an ecstasy of boredom. ‘The truth is that even 
fear cannot endure for ever; the human mechanism 
has its limits. Soldiers have told of the power at the 
long last to put fear behind, not that desperate fear 
which is the moment of valour’s catch in the throat, but 
the more serious dread, the dull foreboding of inaction. 
Man cannot keep his mind for ever on the rack; God 
is to be thanked that we have not complete control of 
our mentality. I have to reason myself to consciousness 
of the great deeds which are afoot; I have come to feel 
intuitively that death is cheapening and that it has 
become a little thing to die. 

A little thing in one sense, how tremendous in 
another! My reverence for the common soldier ex- 
ceeds all bounds, Even more vital than the compulsion 
to mete out to hellish torturers the measure they meted 
out to their helpless victims is the obligation of this 
country to see that no common soldier who has served 
in France shall ever know the meaning of want. It is 
for the nation to adopt its cripples and its maimed, to 
exact from the poor man his contribution of work and 
from the rich man even to one hundred per cent. of 
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that which he hath,. rather than that a single one of 
these unmurmuring brave should starve. Yesterday a 
man died in my ward, a man whom in ordinary times 
one would have dismissed as a drunkard and a lecherer. 
I am not content with these old classifications; I am 
not content with a future life for this soldier which 
shall be all Michael Angeloand Sebastian Bach. There 
must be a paradise for the simpletons as for picked 
spirits. I am not content with a roll-call of the illustri- 
ous dead who shall arise to greet the coming of our 
latter-day heroes—great Edward and great Harry, the 
swingeing Elizabethan blade, businesslike Roundhead 
and inefficient Cavalier. Marlborough, Wellington, 
Napier, Nicholson, Havelock, Gordon—the shining 
list does not suffice. I am not content though Nelson 
return a millionfold the kiss he received from Hardy. 
I want a Valhalla which shall not be a palace, but 
ahome. I think I could trust Lamb to make a sufficient 
welcome, though it is to Falstaff I should look to dis- 
course of honour in a strain bearable to soldier ears. 
Nectar and ambrosia may be good taking, but there must 
be familiar grog and laughter and good-fellowship. 
I want a heaven in which horses shall be run, and the 
laying of odds allowed a sinless occupation. I want to 
see Sayers and Heenan fight it out again, to roar at 
Dan Leno, to watch old Grace till the shadows grow 
long. 

The most bizarre conceptions assail me. I do not 
despair of finding a good terrier, a sufficiency of rats, 
and an unoccupied corner of the marble floor. I want 
not only the best the celestial architects may contrive 
in the way of saloons, but I want the atmosphere of 
bar-parlours; I want pipes of clay and pint-pots of 
jasper, common briars and spittoons of jade, Out of 
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doors, playing-fields with well-matched teams, keen- 
eyed umpires, hysterical supporters, and tapering goal- 
posts—chrysoprase if you insist, but common deal will 
do—and a feeling that once a week it will be Saturday 
afternoon. 

I remember reading in some exquisite diary of the 
War this letter of a soldier: 


Dear Mon, anv Dan, AND LOVING SISTERS Rost, Mast, 
AND OuR GLapYs, 

I am very pleased to write you another welcome letter 
as this leaves me at present. Dear Mum and Dad and 
loving sisters, keep the home-fires burning. Not arf! The 
boys are in the pink. Not arf! Dear loving sisters, Rose, 
Mabel, and our Gladys, keep merry and bright. Not arf! 


I place this amongst the most pathetic and most 
beautiful of the world’s letters. It brings tears, and 
the refrain “Rose, Mabel, and our Gladys” has the 
plaintiveness of a litany. 

I want a heaven for this writer that shall please 
him. 

From “ Responsibility” 
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Ro some whose business it is to write of the 
theatre it is as though Beauty had veiled her face; 
so determinate, so utterly beyond repair, is the sense of 
loss. It is not that the stock of loveliness is diminished 
for a time, as the blossoming earth is subdued by winter : 
there will be other flowers, but the rose is gone for ever. 
Those who would charge me here with phrase-making 
can have known nothing of Bernhardt; she can have 
meant little to them, and their praise was lip-service. 
To them such a line as 
Elle avait un petit diadéme en dentelle d’argent 


brings up no picture the like of which they will not see 
again; for them Ruy Blas can find other queens, and 
to spare. Our worlds are different, that is all; those 
who have not known our ecstasy cannot know our loss. 
Beauty, in her remainder catalogue, has nothing by 
which Bernhardt can be measured or imagined. 


II 


In Mr Desmond MacCarthy’s judgment, the best 
criticism of Sarah Bernhardt, and the finest tribute to 
her in English, are to be found in Mr Maurice Baring’s 
Puppet-show of Memory. ‘The most perverse, as also 
the most stupid, criticism emanated from the self- 
suficiency of Mr Shaw: “She was not an author’s 
actress, The only character she gave to the stage was 
her own.” Judging from the whole article I assume 
that this is meant to be derogatory. In that Shaw is 
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wrong, for to be an author’s actress is inevitably to be 
second-rate. It is only the actor of the domitable 
personality who changes his mode of being as he would 
his shift. The fact that Ristori could so alter her 
features, walk, and voice that it was impossible to 
believe the Mary Stuart of one night could have been 
acted by the same woman who played Elizabeth the 
next marks her as strictly second-rate. The same 
applies to Coquelin, whose Cyrano and M. Jourdain 
were never credibly made out of the same flesh. Or 
shall I put it that the Ristoris and the Coquelins are the 
first-rate actors, and that those who put their in- 
domitable selves upon the stage are, strictly speaking, 
not actors at all? Irving was always Irving; upon that 
we are all agreed, Bernhardt, says Mr Shaw, was 
always Bernhardt. Agreed again; that is her glory. 
Will Mr Shaw affirm that Mrs Campbell was ever 
anybody except Mrs Pat? I have the greatest admira~ 
tion for the genius of that lady—the only actress on the 
English stage possessing something more than talent— 
and yet I confess that I never saw a pin’s weight of differ- 
ence between her Paula, Hedda, Magda, Agnes. She 
was always the same glorious Stella Patrick Campbell 
in circumstances of differing wretchedness. Did she, 
on this account, fail to be Ibsen’s, Sudermann’s, Pinero’s 
actress? Yes, and the greater player she. But I do not 
remember that Mr Shaw ever made complaint on this 
score. Can it be that “ Joey’s” passion put out the 
eyes of G. B.S.? As Mrs Campbell, so Bernhardt, and 
so, too, Duse. No violence to play or author has ever 
been too great for the Italian actress, who would have 
bestowed her own quality of irony, resignation, and 
dignity upon a leg of mutton. When Duse played 
Marguerite Gautier, a farded courtesan, she persisted in 
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her refusal to make up and insisted upon her own grey 
hair. As though Dumas’s Armand, Varville, Saint- 
Gaudens—none of whom exhibits so much as a 
souteneur’s intelligence—would have lost their little of 
heart and wit to so grave and distinguished a monitress, 
an Egeria, as Sir Arthur Pinero would put it, a trifle 
“dusty at the hem.” Hear what Lemaitre says of 
Duse’s Marguerite: 

“Elle en fait dés le début une douce et tendre 
amoureuse, 4 qui elle préte l’aspect, comment dire? 
... d’une grisette extrémement distinguée et un peu 
préraphaélite, d’une grisette de Botticelli. On ne se la 
figure pas un instant riant faux dans les soupers, 
allumant les hommes, s’appliquant a leur manger beau- 
coup d’argent, ni faisant aucune des choses qui con- 
cernent son état. Presque tout de suite, sans combat 
préalable, sans défiance, sans étonnement de se sentir 
prise, et prise de cette facon-la, elle donne son cceur 
a Armand. Elle a méme trouvé pour cela un beau 
geste symbolique, un geste adorable d’oblation reli- 
gieuse, que Dumas fils n’avait certainement pas prévu. 
Bref, elle joue les deux premiers actes délicieusement, 
mais comme elle jouerait Juliette ou Francoise de 
Rimini: elle est, comme Francoise et comme Juliette, 
“sans profession’; elle est la Duse amoureuse; et voila 
tout.” 

A “ Duse amoureuse ”’ 1s all for Mr Shaw’s delight. 
How would he not have inveighed against a Marguerite 
who was nothing but “Sarah amoureuse”! In the 
Italian text the story of the courtesan is softened. ‘There 
is no more question of prostitution. ‘‘ Ce n’est plus que 
laventure trés touchante de deux amants trés mal- 
heureux, séparés on ne sait plus bien par quol. . . .” 
Some members of the Pairs audience took this Mar- 
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guerite “ pour une pensionnaire grondée par un vieux 
monsieur trés imposant.” The character, as played by 
Duse, had nothing to do with Dumas’s cocotte. Her 
Adrienne Lecouvreur had as little to do with Scribe’s 
heroine. Both were pure Eleonora Duse. But we do 
not find Mr Shaw objecting against this artist that she 
is not an author’s actress. 

Bernhardt, Mr Shaw goes on, “ found something in 
Maeterfinck that jumped with her fancies and made her 
touch me by her Pelléas as she never touched me in any 
other part.” To put it that way is the very venom of 
prejudice. As well say that something in d’Annunzio 
jumped with Duse’s fancies so that her Gioconda, etc., 
etc. No, Mr Shaw has reached an unripe old age with- 
out realizing that the great actors are those who count 
greatness in the number of facets which a single per- 
sonality can show. 

And again: “ When I first saw Sarah, forty years 
ago, she had strength and temper enough to make 
a super-tigress of Dojia Sol in Hernan: for an unfor- 
gettable moment in the last act; and although this feat 
reappeared later on as a mechanical rant introduced 
a tort et @ travers to bring down the house once in 
every play, it was very astonishing at first.” ‘This ts 
unoriginal nonsense. ‘To rant is to make a noise with- 
out suggestion of a reserve of power, and Sarah’s appa-~ 
rent reserve was very great. Her justness of emotion 
was equally remarkable ; it was the most French of her 
qualities. She did nothing @ tort e¢ @ travers, and the 
fact that once in each evening she Jet off steam simply 
means that those who wrote her plays took care to 
provide at least one such opportunity. But to say that 
she opened the valves without reason is untrue. ‘She 
had some natural disadvantages to struggleagainst; the 
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famous voix d'or was produced by intoning like an 


effeminate Oxford curate; and its monotony was ag- 
pravated by an unvarying mask of artificial sweetness, 
which would have been exasperating in a ballet-dancer ; 
yet she forced the public to accept both these faults as 
qualities.” Mr Shaw will not force me to accept his 
estimate of Bernhardt as anything except a gap in his 
sensibility. 

The Press as a whole acquitted itself badly in its 
obituary columns. Alone Mr Lytton Strachey was 
exquisite. Mr Arthur Symons, Mr Max Beerbohm, 
Mr Montague, were silent; Mr William Archer was 
sober and judicial; Mr Walkley, if, indeed, it was he 
who wrote in The Times—a matter of which one 
cannot be sure since that paper’s relapse into anonymity 
—was faintly facetious. Ignoring alike her Marguerite 
Gautier and her Pelléas, the Times memorialist re- 
hashed a good deal of the old nonsense about coffins, 
horse-whippings, black-whiskered Brazilians, and alli- 
gators killed by champagne. Mr Archer did better; at 
least he declared his position in the famous Bernhardt- 
Duse controversy. “ Bernhardt’s finest period as an 
actress lay between the years 1875 and 1885. She had 
then attained full artistic maturity, and had not yet 
coarsened her talent by the reckless overwork of her 
European and American tours. During her last years 
at the Théatre Frangais she was certainly an exquisite 
creature. In such parts as Doiia Sol in Hernani, the 
Queen in Ruy Blas, Berthe in La Fille de Roland, 
Mrs Clarkson in L’Etrangére, and another Berthe in 
Le Sphinx her lithe and slender figure and her in- 
sinuating, caressing voice produced an unforgettable 
effect. Her diction was always consummate, and though 
4 lacked the physical resources to carry her to the 
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utmost heights of such a character as Racine’s Phédre, 
her rendering of most of the scenes, and especially of 
the opening passages of languorous and hectic despair, 
was the perfection of purely poetic acting. Here, and 
in all characters demanding tragic elevation, she was 
far superior to her great rival Eleonora Duse; but in 
modern parts the Italian’s sincerity and depth of passion 
produced effects unattainable by the more factitious art 
of the Frenchwoman. At the same time there can be 
no doubt that Sarah Bernhardt’s range was much wider 
than Duse’s. If Duse carried the palm (as in my judg- 
ment she certainly did) in such plays as La Dame aux 
Caméhas, Magda, and La Femme de Claude, she was 
distinctly inferior to Sarah Bernhardt not only in tragic 
parts, but in those characters of frenzied, nervous excita- 
bility, such as Fédora, which Sardou manufactured for 
world-wide exportation.” “This is worthy of respect. 

And then the contradictions! Throughout Sarah’s 
career these were never conspicuously lacking. One 
great critic calls her Hamlet merely ladylike. Mr 
Baring says that it was “one of the four greatest 
achievements of her career”; and that, “with the 
exception of Forbes Robertson’s Hamlet, it was the only 
intelligible Hamlet of our time.” Mr Baring’s criticism 
is detailed and elaborate, and I quote only one passage 
here. 

“* Perhaps the most poignant scene of all, and what 
is the most poignant scene in the play, if it is well 
played, was the conversation with Horatio, just before 
the final duel, when Hamlet says: ‘If it be not to come, 
it will be now.’ Sarah charged these words with a sense 
of doom, with the set courage that faces doom, and with 
the underlying certainty of doom in spite of the courage 
that is there to meet it, It made one’s blood run cold.” 
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As, I presume, a merely ladylike performance would 


not have done. 

The Times writer, forbearing comment, says simply 
that Sarah gave us the chance of seeing her as Hamlet 
himself—‘ a weak and violent prince, whose character 
she thought ‘ perfectly simple.’ ” 

“What is there to add?” he asks, looking round to 
see which of her parts he has not mentioned. And 
remains blind to Pelléas. 

It is significant that these full-dress accounts of 
Sarah give no hint of the quality or qualities which 
differentiated her from all other actresses. “They teem 
with inessentials; the portraits bring her before usas little 
as the mere statement of her age gives the sense of time. 
Perhaps there is no direct method, and we must go to 
the artist rather than the journalist for some sidelight 
that shall bring truth. Some glint of what Sarah was 
comes to me in an article written by Mr Max Beerbohm 
in The Saturday Review twenty years ago: 

“Year by year, when she comes among us, my 
wonder and awe are intensified. Seeing her, a few 
nights ago, in La Sorctére, 1 was more than ever moved 
by the apparition. The great Sarah—pre-eminently 
great throughout the past four decades! My imagina- 
tion roved back to lose itself in the golden haze of the 
Second Empire. My imagination roved back to reel at 
the number of plays that had been written, the number 
of players whose stars had risen and set, the number of 
theatres that had been built and theatres that had been 
demolished, since Sarah’s début. ‘The theatrical history 
of more than forty years lay strewn in the train of that 
bowing and bright-eyed lady. The applause of in- 
numerable thousands of men and women, now laid in 
their graves, was still echoing around her. And still 
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she was bowing, bright-eyed, to fresh applause. The 
time would come when our noisy hands would be folded 
and immobile for ever. But, though we should be 
beneath the grass, Sarah would still be behind the foot- 
lights—be bowing, as graciously as ever, to audiences 
recruited from the ranks of those who are now babes 
unborn. A marvellous woman! For all the gamut of 
her experience, she is still lightly triumphant over time. 
All this has been to her, as to Mona Lisa, but as the 
sound of lyres and flutes, and lives only in the delicacy 
with which it has moulded the changing lineaments, 
and tinged the hair. Hers is the head upon which all 
the ends of the world are come, and the eyelids are not 
at all weary... .” ‘T'wo decades were to pass, and still 
Sarah was to remain pre-eminently great. And now it 
is she whose hands are folded and immobile for ever, 
whose eyelids are closed against the possibility of weari- 
ness. For me the genius of this passage lies in the 
reiterant ‘‘ bowing and bright-eyed lady.” There was 
that in her acceptance of welcome and tribute which 
was more exquisite than whole acts of other players. 
Just as I find in the carefully moulded periods of this 
meticulous artist a sense of Sarah’s will to conquer not 
only our hearts but Time itself, so in the phrase of one 
who Is not a professional writer I get the best glimpse 
of what Sarah looked like. Ellen Terry’s “ like a cloud, 
only not so thick ”’—gives what whole volumes have 
failed to say. There is something more, which I forget, 
about azaleas and smoke from a burning piece of 
twisted paper ; the cloud simile is the essential Sarah. To 
the end she could lean back in her carriage bedizened 
like Mrs Skewton, her eyes two burned-out holes of 
lampblack in a dead face, and remain the embodiment 
and parade of loveliness. “This was Sarah guand-méme. 
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It is become a commonplace that in physical resources 
Rachel was superior to Bernhardt. So much has been 
written about Rachel’s tragic power that I have the 
uneasy suspicion that she may not altogether have 
lacked the Kemble fudge. Was she, I wonder, some- 
thing like our own Siddons, with a dash of Ada Crossley 
in the Messiah? Yet Rachel is always supposed to have 
been the only actress who ever coped successfully with 
those frenzied sixty lines ending with the wrenching of 
the sword from Hippolyte: 

Voila mon cceur ; c’est 14 que ta main doit frapper, 
Impatient déja d’expier son offense, 

Au-devant de ton bras je le sens qui s’avance. 
Frappe, ou si tu le crois indigne de tes coups, 

Si ta haine m’envie un supplice si doux, 

Ou si d’un sang trop vil ta main serait trempée, 

Au défaut de ton bras préte-moi ton épée ; 

Donne. 

The great Clairon frankly confessed that she could 
never deliver this passage to her satisfaction. The diffi- 
culty, of course, is to attain the human passion and pre- 
serve the classic grandeur. Rachel may have achieved 
this; Sarah threw compromise, and Racine, and classic 
grandeur, and the Théatre Francais overboard, and 
played the woman as though she were of our own day. 
But her frenzy and feverishness were of the spirit as well 
as of the body. And | cannot believe that any actress 
can ever have surpassed the pathos of her Phédre. 
Let us grant, however, that Rachel was greater than 
Bernhardt in purely classic tragedy. And, if you like, 
that Duse outdid her in modern ‘sincerity.’ But there 
were two ‘lines’ of Sarah’s which, I am persuaded, 
Rachel could never have approached, and in which 
Duse, I am certain, failed. One was romantic rubbish, 
the other pure poetry. Quite how Rachel would have 
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tackled Sardou and his kind we cannot know; it is 
improbable that she could have given us the tender 
banter of the church scene in La Tosca. In Fédora 
Duse found nothing that she could act; in the ré/e of 
Cleopatra she peak’d and pined. I saw her in Adrienne 
Lecouvreur and, as I have said elsewhere, in that one 
performance Sarah took full revenge. Duse is a greater 
artist than she is actress; her talent must be deemed less 
than supreme in that it needs masterpieces to feed on. 
She is not one of those great players who, in Stendhal’s 
phrase, “‘donnent un sens charmant 4 ce qui n’en a 
pas.” Duse has not the power to recreate at the bidding 
of Sardou’s fustian the spirit of the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance, in the delineation of pasteboard heroics 
to bring before us Byzantium and Rome. Half the 
function of the great player is to make bricks without 
straw. Sarah did this, and the mortar between the 
layers was of molten gold. 

In poetry be sure Bernhardt had no peer. Note how 
even Mr Shaw puts his finger on her Pelléas, though, 
as we have seen, he would meanly minimize the passion 
for beauty by that nonsense about jumping with her 
fancies. How, in this part, can Sarah not have been 
Maeterlinck’s actress? J remember one scene in par- 
ticular—a tower in Golaud’s castle, and the roadway 
beneath, At the window Mélisande is combing her 
hair and chanting. The words are: 

PELLEAS. Hola! Hola! ho! 

MELISANDE. Qui est 1A ? 

PELLEAS. Moi, moi, et moi! Que fais-tu 14 4 la fenétre en 
chantant comme un oiseau qui n’est pas d’ici ? 

It is not possible that anything lovelier was ever 
heard than that cry from the wings, “‘ Hola! Hola! 
ho!” or that happiness can ever again so flood the spirit 
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as it did with that onrushing “ Moi, moi, et moi!” The 
whole performance was in a key of beauty as if not of 
this earth, of ecstasy like that of a child singing. Mark 
how all reputable critics proclaim Sarah to have excelled 
in those parts where verisimilitude was of the least 
value. ‘To see Pelléas raise that face to Mélisande and 
bathe and drown in those black tresses, to behold the 
passion of Jeanne d’Arc burn like a flame swaying in 
the wind, to gaze upon rapt inviolacy, pity and ruth— 
this was to know the most shining facet of a supreme 
artist. To sum up, consider this: that in classic drama 
Bernhardt ranked next to Rachel, that in modern, 
realistic plays she was within measurable distance of 
Duse. In romantic rubbish, which she galvanized into 
semblance of life by personality alone, she was ad- 
mittedly unrivalled; in pure poetry she achieved heights 
which no other actress has even begun to scale. In 
other words, whatever Rachel and Duse could do Sarah 
did almost as well; that which she did supremely they 
could not attempt. There is no question of other 
rivalry. “Take Bernhardt for all in all, it 1s, in my 
humble opinion, rank nonsense to pretend that the 


world has ever looked upon her like. 
Ill 


If I were asked to name my most exquisite recol- 
lection of Sarah, I think I should choose that moment 
in La Dame aux Camélas when the dying Marguerite, 
kneeling on the sofa and looking up at Armand, would 
say, “Iu ne sais pas? Nichette se marie. Elle épouse 
Gustave ce matin. Nous la verrons. Cela nous fera du 
bien d’entrer dans une église, de prier Dieu et d’assister 
au bonheur des autres.” The joy which she used to 
put into that “ Ni-chette se ma-rr-ie! ”’ cut the heart 
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to ribbons. They say that Duse’s Marguerite died 
among her pillows—a wistful little creature blotted in 
the folds of the huge bed, pathetically withdrawn from 
the world and into her frail, wan self. It must be con- 
fessed that Sarah’s choice in parting was more spec- 
tacular. Once I saw Marguerite die seated on the sofa, 
her mouth laid on Armand’s and her arms round his 
neck. You could see nothing save the tangled mop of 
red hair and the exquisite hands, Marguerite’s last 
words had been “ Ah! que je me sens bien!” You 
might have thought her asleep. And then the hand- 
kerchief which she carried fell from her hand. I never 
saw Sarah die in that exquisite way again. 

I remember a performance in London of La Tosca. 
The actress was grown too old to care about jumping 
into the Tiber, and it was arranged that the platoon of 
soldiers which had shot Cavaradossi should shoot her 
too. But on this occasion something went wrong. No 
soldiers appeared, and the curtain came down upon 
a Sarah baulked of her agonizing. And then from 
behind the curtain proceeded not, as Mr Symons has 
put it, an obscure sensation of peril such as one feels 
when the lioness leaps into the cage, but a sense of very 
real danger, and a commotion like that of a hundred 
forest-bred in conclave. ‘The curtain drew up and 
Sarah was discovered in a fury the like of which cannot 
be described, beating her breast, lashing her flanks, and 
roaring with open mouth: “ Mais tuez-moi donc! 
Tuez-moi! Tuez-moi!” And, sheepishly, the platoon 
appeared, lined up, and killed her. 


IV 


It was on my eleventh birthday that I first saw 
Sarah Bernhardt. I remember how small yet how 
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important I felt as I jostled the grown-ups in the pit 
queue. J] remember the exact shape and colour of the 
sunset on that hot September evening, how it changed 
from blood-red to mauve, and a single star came out. 
I remember that the poster on the theatre wall showed 
a delicate lady in a dress of the same mauve posing wist- 
fully against a background of white camellias and silver 
stars. I remember the long wait in the dingy theatre, 
the growing tension, the blood which seemed to bubble 
in my temples, the fever-heat of expectancy. And then 
Sarah came. 

It was many years later that I was privileged to know 
the actress. She had lived down old legendsthen. Em- 
perors, they once said, waited upon her, and Popes failed 
ofanaudience. Her chariot was horsed by captive kings. 
She loosed none too tame cheetahs upon unwelcome 
visitors. . . . Of all this I saw nothing. The actress 
whom I knew was an old lady of infinite dignity. 
I used to watch her give lessons on the stage of her 
Paris theatre to pupils who were either artists of repute 
or humble students. Those who had no capacity were 
dismissed with a gracious smile; upon such as showed 
a vestige of talent Sarah would bestow first a scolding 
and then an infinity of pains. ‘To the younger pupils 
she was a veritable Mother Superior, and often the 
theatre took on the aspect of a convent. I remember 
Sarah, on her seventieth birthday, seated over the fire 
in my mother’s drawing-room, telling stories and in 
manner and spirit as young and fresh and radiant as 
a girl of twenty. I remember her now as she left, 
gathering round her that mantle of misty grey and 
filling the October garden with a sea-bird’s splendour. 
I remember the look of affection which she threw to 
my mother as the carriage rolled away. I remember 
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how we gazed after it, and that presently, from the 
window, a bunch of flowers was waved. 

That this great figure who has stirred all my life 
should, in delirium at the end, recite passages from the 
plays in which I first saw her moves me as for many 

ears I have not been moved. Even now, as I think of 
the flower-filled room, still figure and quiet face, of 
that rosewood coffin and gold mountings, it seems to me 
more bearable to reflect not upon the pathos of tran- 
scendent glory and imperishable fame, but upon my 
childish wonder and that vision which forty years have 
not dimmed. 

From “Fantasies and Impromptus” 
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HAD been summoned to attend a sitting of the 

Bloomsbury County Court of Middlesex, to be 
holden at the hour of Ten in the Forenoon, there to 
“answer the Plaintiff to a claim,” etc., etc. Bidding, 
in Ouidaesque phrase, my man call me at eight— 
angiice, setting my alarm-clock for that untoward hour 
—I laid me down to sleep, conscious that on the 
morrow I was to fight the good fight, to do battle for 
Equity against the Law. At tintinnabulation’s call I 
rose, donned my finest linen and a suit not noticeably 
purple, and sallied forth to break my fast at—of all 
places—Buzzard’s! It was not, I felt, precisely the 
moment for wedding-cake, but for eggs, bacon, rolls, 
and coffee. Now pigs are but pigs and hens no more 
than hens in the most aristocratic, as in the meanest, of 
eating-houses. But the coffee was superb. It put heart 
and nerve and sinew into him who should outstare 
Goliath. Braced in spirit, this David strode into the 
Bloomsbury County Court of Middlesex, fingering the 
five smooth stones of his vindication—a counter-claim, 
a tender, an equitable defence, misrepresentation, the 
cut of the plaintiff's beard. 

The thing which first struck me was the extra- 
ordinary realism of the setting, as actual as a scene by 
Galsworthy. There stood the two little desks for the 
disputants, each with its Testament; and between 
them, leaning a shade towards the plaintiff’s side, the 
Canopy of Justice—all in plain deal. In the well of 
the court those plainest of plain dealers, the purveyors 
of furniture on the hire system, brooded balefully over 
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well-thumbed notebooks, tending to prove that the 
music-hall comedian’s definition of the word instalment 
—‘‘ Five pounds down and five when they catch 
me ”—was that accepted by their clients, Nasty little 
men with furtive collars, surreptitious neckties, and 
hide-and-seek bowlers, they wore an air of sniggering 
triumph. Had they not persuaded their victims to 
furnish out of income who had none, or even out of 
dole; and were not these guileless ones to learn that 
instalment, as certainly as Shakespeare to a West End 
producer, spells ruin? Those who had reposed on 
bedroom suites of exceptional value, had eaten off un- 
paralleled bargains in walnut and mahogany, now 
sprawled them upon benches harder than fate, and 
chewed the cud of bitter memory. 

The Court was not holden at Ten, nor anything like 
it. Ata quarter-past, a venerable personage with snow- 
white hair curling like Cyril Maude’s made entry with 
a sheaf of documents. Him I mistook for the Registrar 
—my case being under £3 was not for His Honour— 
and mentally applauded. At twenty minutes past, the 
Registrar appeared in person, and I knew that in ap- 
plauding the minor actor I had committed the mistake 
of the Lyceum audiences of the eighties when, at the 
play of The Corsican Brothers, they regularly mistook 
the then unknown Mr A. W. Pinero, who played 
Meynard, for Irving. The whole thing seemed to me 
singularly like a scene in a play. The cases rolled on, 
success resting unvaryingly in the plaintiff’s cubby- 
hole, as, in a boxing-booth, it will sometimes haunt 
persistently a particular corner. Alas, that David was 
knocked out in the first round! His pebbles were all 
right—of that I am convinced; unfortunately some- 
thing went wrong with the sling. I must bung into 
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Goliath and Co. five little pellets monthly, consisting 
each of a ten-shilling note. Costs extra. 

The great novelists are in the habit of suiting both 
scenery and weather to the exigencies of their plots, 
often doing nature unnecessary violence in the process. 
Shakespeare, on several occasions, blasted a perfectly 
good heath; so Hardy, so Phillpotts, the paysagistes 
romancing, as the scientists say, anthropocentrically, as 
though Man were the centre of the Universe. When 
will litigants learn that the race is not to the swift, nor 
the battle to the strong, neither yet success to plaintiffs 
of understanding, nor yet favour to defendants of skill; 
but time and chance happeneth to them all? It was a 
beastly day outside the Court; yet I am persuaded that 
the beastliness depended from strictly atmospheric con- 
ditions and not from the loss of my case. A drizzling 
rain was falling, a few melancholy pedestrians were 
“ mizzling,’ as Surtees has it, along Great Portland 
Street, an unwashed blanket of fog hung between me 
and the sun. It was a day for tragedy, for “ thoughts 
black, hands apt, drugs fit.” I could have alternately 
croaked and bellowed for revenge. I would have pulled, 
not poisoned, my enemy’s ear. 

And then there smote upon my own a noise tran- 
scendingly beautiful, which I was instantly prepared to 
back against any earthly choir—the sound of a hurdy- 
gurdy. But this was a super hurdy-gurdy, as who 
should say an ‘impression’ of the London Symphony 
Orchestra in full blast, yet tinged with the naive 
melancholy of the merry-go-round at the country fair. 
To some such strains had the luckless lads of Wenlock 
and Bredon, Knighton and Clun, caroused. Lads not 
only of the Shropshire wold, but the wide world over. 
I stood motionless, that I might drink in the rich 
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strains. The tune, enunciated with the rare stridency 
of the best steam-organs, was that exquisite old Viennese 
waltz—Wen, Wetb, und Gesang. Wine, Woman, and 
Song—surely these themes are eternal, whether by 
Danube or by Nile, by Teme or by Thames, Whereas 
the petty annoyances of a County Court are but 
temporal. 

The instrument had a front like a church organ. It 
radiated ptpes, while at one side was a miniature drum 
and also a serviceable pair of cymbals. It was mounted 
upon a four-wheeled chassis, and the handle whereby 
it operated was formidable as a winch. Pinned to the 
superstructure were photographs of a gallant sailor and 
two flashing artillerymen, the originals whereof, now 
less bravely arrayed, I engaged in conversation. ‘They 
told me that the machine was made in Belgium, had 
cost a hundred and sixty pounds, and weighed fourteen 
hundredweight, without the chassis; that the music- 
rolls, made on the principle of the dobby-cards ona loom, 
cost from three pounds to eight, that on a fine day their 
earnings “‘ might be round about twelve shillings each 
with a bite of food thrown in.” Well, they deserved 
it, for having so sensibly invested their gratuities. Say 
three pounds a week, the hire of a tolerable essayist ! 
For a shilling they let me have a turn at the winch, 
and I know now that there are more arduous tasks 
than essay-writing. I performed the whole of a tune 
which has often intrigued me at the circus, and the 
name of which eludes me still. It was undecipherable 
on the well-worn card, and the boys did not know it. 

As I walked up Great Portland Street arm-weary yet 
refreshed, J noticed that the rain had stopped and the 
fog lifted. Opposite the Green Man a scavenger was 
shovelling muck into a barrow. As he bent to his 
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spade his jacket yawned, and disclosed a belt of bright 


vermilion webbing on which was embroidered in 
brilliant blue: Lovz rrom Jenny. As the man 
straightened himself the words disappeared from view, 
as he bent they reappeared. And my heart gave a great 
leap; there was nothing intermittent, I knew, about 
the passion of the embroiderer. “The man’s back was 
towards me, and I could stand and drink in the colour 
without discourtesy. “The sun shot a beam to my aid. 
Blue upon vermilion! Vermilion under blue! “Salut 
au monde !”’ I cried, or something very like it. I gave, 
interiorly, the old Whitmanesque whaup. ‘The earth, 
I felt, was sufficient, and I did not want the con- 
stellations any nearer. Until the scavenger shifted his 
barrow I did not move. When, at length, I must wend 
my way my ears were filled with diminishing strains of 
Offenbach’s Grand Duchess of Gerolstein. But of the 
splendour of that belt there was no lessening. Across 
the brilliant blue of the now opening heavens by some 
trick of eye or mind I could spell in irregular letters 
the legend: Love rrom Jenny. God, I felt, was 
where He ought to be—on earth. All was right with 
Bloomsbury. 
From “White Horse and Red Lion” 
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F all the prize-fights—for let us be honest and 

call things by their proper names—of recent years, 
the one which has excited me most was that between 
the Bombardier and Joe. Other fights I remember 
vividly enough, though not with the same passion. 
There was Welsh’s cold and scientific defeat of Ritchie, 
and Carpentier’s lucky win over Gunboat Smith. Both 
events took place at Olympia shortly before the War, 
and drew their quota of fashionable ladies and elegant 
trollops, gold-toothed niggers, fops, clergymen, shop- 
assistants, artists, At this ‘ venue ’—as the newspapers 
call it when the prices are high enough—was the 
‘clash’ between Jimmy Wilde and Pal Moore, the 
fighting a foregone conclusion to that ardent supporter 
and Celtic soul who brought from his native coalfields 
an enormous dragon-embroidered flag with which to 
cover victor and vanquished in one hurly-burly of 
confusion and glory. Jimmy is no longer the wistful 
figure of frailty he once was. I have an early photo- 
graph in which he wears his yonderly expression, that 
air of ‘ not being strong.’ His features at the time had 
well adorned the flyleaf of a story by George Macdonald. 
There was the remote, faint atmosphere of the Sunday 
school about him; he was a Donal’ Grant, an Alec 
Forbes, a youthful Marquis of Lossie. To judge by 
the colour of his hands, the little fellow must have 
posed after a day’s work in the mine. Or say that he 
had been put up in his buff to fight a bully—the sport 
of some Saturday afternoon. Forked radish were too 
much a symbol of mass to denote his physique of those 
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times. To-day Mr Wilde takes his oysters and his 
champagne like a man. He fills his clothes and so 
shrinks to life-size. He has ceased to be the wonder 
and the marvel of the age; he is no longer miraculous. 
He ranks with the world’s workaday talents, with 
Hambourg, Hobbs, and Lasker, rather than with 
Chaplin, Nijinsky, Donoghue. He has become reckon- 
able; he does the things grown men may do and not 
those which it were unthinkable a child should attempt. 
Other great events of the ring have I seen—Jim 
Driscoll’s ‘tragedy’; Basham’s woeful attempt to 
stand up against ‘Kid’ Lewis; that hero’s eighteen 
seconds’ dismissal of ‘Frankie’ Moody; the un- 
reflective pitting of rival beeves which was the fight 
between Goddard and Moran; Beckett’s long-drawn 
agonies with M‘Goorty and McCormick; encounters 
Blackfriars way, where, in the ring, the blood is up 
indeed, and, on the surrounding benches, admiration 
struggles with cupidity in the sharp-set, cunning faces 
of the “butchers from ‘Tothill Fields, brokers from 
Whitechapel.” 

Yet not one of these matches had the same quality of 
apprehension as the Wells-Beckett affair. The issue 
was never in doubt and yet seemed dreadfully to matter. 
It were a sane thing to suggest that the issue of the 
battle of Jutland was fraught with graver consequences 
than this clash of pugs. May the Bombardier forgive 
me; but he is that, in spite of his auburn, close-curled 
hair, his courtesy and charm. Phcebus Apollo turned 
Promethean pug. Yet will I swear that our breaths 
came more quickly during those few short rounds than 
with the scene set for the overthrow of a great navy. 
It is not to be supposed that the hearts of boxers beat 
as fast as those of their idolaters. Wells gives you the 
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impression that his heart has long ceased to beat. He 
is fey, he cannot win; he will stave off defeat, gallantly, 
for an all too small number of rounds, He is “an 
absolute gentleman, full of most excellent differences, 
of very soft society and great showing.” 

And that is why he is foredoomed. He has every- 
thing that a gentleman should have and nothing that 
a prize-fighter must own. He makes pretence to defy 
augury; yet he knows that if defeat be not now, it will 
come at the end. What is it then to lose betimes? Not 
much to him, perhaps, but to his friends an abiding 
sorrow. About Joe there is no air of mystery. He 
glowersin his corner, and, peering through little screwed- 
up eyes, would seem to glimpse a big thing in front of 
him, to see it and bend up every corporal agent to do it. 
For the rest he is a plain, blunt man, slow to give or 
take offence. 

One of the most deeply rooted things in the English 
character is the love of sailors and of prize-fighters. 
“* Almost everybody in our land, except humanitarians 
and a few persons whose youth has been depressed by 
exceptional zsthetic surroundings, can understand and 
sympathize with an admiral or a prize-fighter. I do not 
wish to bracket Benbow and ‘Tom Cribb; but, depend 
upon it, they are practically bracketed in the minds of 
many frequenters of ale-houses. If you told them about 
Germanicus and the eagles, or Regulus going back to 
Carthage, they would very likely fall asleep, but tell 
them about Harry Pearce and Jem Belcher, or about 
Nelson and the Nile, and they put down their pipes to 
listen.” So Stevenson. 

And thus it came about that on the night of combat 
all roads led to Olympia. The previous day had been 
Sunday, and Sunday’s peace had been routed by the din 
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of the impending conflict. You could not pick up 
a news-sheet without having it forced upon you that 
Mr Wells was “quietly confident,” and that Mr 
Beckett was in the habit of saying nothing, but grimly 
shooting out his lips. “The men themselves do not 
advertise. But the newspapers have their self-respect, 
bless you, and sce to it that heroes lose nothing by 
a Quakerish reserve. They make wonderful play with 
the °‘ human interest,’ do our papers, with Mr Beckett’s 
stolidity and Mr Wells’s nerves. 

As fiddlers they are bad, but then, 

Consider what they are as men. 

As champions, judged by the old standard, both our 
heroes are poor, and Mace and Belcher must be tired of 
turning in their graves at the comparisons which have 
been made. “ Understanding and sympathy” indeed 
it must be which drags a mayor from his council- 
chamber to set a champion on his way, and places at 
the disposal of a pair of maulers the nation’s tele- 
graphs, telephones, and police. People there were 
who grumbled, but in this country we take no notice 
of the curmudgeon. An the authorities seek sanction 
for their exuberance they will find it in Sir William 
Temple’s “Whether it be wise in men to do such 
actions or no, I am sure it is so in States to honour 
them.”’ ‘To my mind no sanction 1s needed beyond the 
people’s pleasure. Arrangements were made to flash 
the news of the result all over England : 

Tull Belvoir’s lordly terraces the sign to Lincoln sent, 
And Lincoln sped the message on o’er the wide vale of Trent; 
Till Skiddaw saw the fire that burned on Gaunt’sembattled pile, 


And the red glare on Skiddaw roused the burghers of ... 
Southampton. 


For on Solent’s shore that fateful night there was no 
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question of ‘ retiring ’ until the screen had spoken. On 
this momentous night no lad throughout the length and 
breadth of the land went ignorant to bed; in the London 
clubs, at two in the morning, peers of the realm fought 
the battle over again, whereby certain noble benches 
remained untenanted for days. In the morning every 
old gentleman whose heart was still sound turned first 
in his paper to the news that mattered; duchesses and 
dowagers rang for their gossip betimes. All hearts were 
with Wells. “I have taken the depth of the water,” 
said Admiral Duncan, “and when the Venerable goes 
down my flag will still fly.” The Bombardier knew 
that he must go down; but he had taken the depth of 
public esteem and knew also that his flag would still be 
flying. 

Wells is no coward; he ts not nervous in the sense 
that he fears defeat. It is the thought of victory which 
unmans him. He is like the cricketer fainting on the 
verge of a century, who faced the first ball without 
a tremor. History does not lack instances; so Hacken- 
schmidt when he beat Madrali. A journalist of the 
period tells us that as the wrestlers were due to leave 
their dressing-rooms the news went round that the 
great Russian had an attack of nerves, His stomach 
was wrong! ‘They were anointing him with alcohol! 
He was faint! He was trembling! And yet you would 
have sworn the huge fellow’s nerves to be those of an 
ox. “ It may be that coarse metals are less flexible than 
finer; certain it is that they do not well cohere.” It 
may be that this is true in mineralogy—philologists 
will know whether I mean metallurgy—it is not true 
in men. Wells was the finer metal of the two, finer 
in the sense of being the more sensitive, but it was 
Beckett who cohered and Wells who, in sporting 
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parlance, came unstuck. But then he had gone to 
pieces before the fight began. “ It’s St Paul’s agin the 
blinkin’ Monument,” said a tough, “and the blinkin’ 
Monument’ll crack.” It is said that the champion, 
shooting out his lips, pushed aside one of his seconds 
who was framing to ascend the steps before him. I did 
not notice this. What I did observe was a self- 
hypnotized Wells rooted to earth at the ringside, his 
seconds patting the ladder to encourage him to mount. 
He was morally defenceless; it was as though his 
opponent held a sword of fire in his hand against an 
unarmed body. 

And yet he did pretty well; he returned blow for 
blow, stalled off ruin, raised hopes, was battered to 
his knees. “‘ There was little cautious sparring—no 
half-hits—no tapping and trifling, none of the petit- 
maitreship of the art—they were almost all knock- 
down blows; the fight was a good stand-up fight. To 
see two men smashed to the ground, smeared with gore, 
stunned, senseless, the breath beaten out of their bodies; 
and then, before you could recover from the shock, to 
see them rise up with new strength and courage, stand 
steady to inflict or receive mortal offence and rush upon 
each other ‘like two clouds over the Caspian ’—this is 
the most astonishing thing of all: this is the high and 
heroic state of man!” 

What is the secret of the hold Wells has over the 
British public? Why do we lean so tenderly to this 
reed shaken by the wind of every fighter’s fist? Why, 
when the boards “received his hams and body,” as 
a Georgian poet has it, did they receive one who was 
still a national hero? Perhaps it is because his is the 
head upon which “all the ends of the world are come.” 
Perhaps, mischievously, because the beauty of Wells is 
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a beauty wrought out from within upon the flesh, the 
deposit, little cell by cell, of strange thoughts and 
fantastic reveries. Set it for a moment beside one of 
those tall goddesses and beautiful heroines of antiquity, 
and how would they be troubled by this beauty, into 
which the soul with all its maladies has passed. Like 
the vampire he has been outed many times, and learned 
the secrets of the grave; and has been a diver in deep 
seas, and -keeps their fallen day about him; and 
trafficked for strange belts with fighting Frenchmen; 
and all this has been to him but as the sound of lyres and 
flutes. ... 

They wrapped Wells up in that dolorous dressing- 
gown which it is his wont to doff so hopefully when the 
lights go up, and to don so hopelessly when his light is 
out. But virtue and comfort remain in its folds; it will 
ever be cheered in the four corners of the land; and 
he will still be a bold fighter in whose honour the 
seconds take it in their charge. “ It hurts,” said Wells’s 
chief supporter after the fight. “It hurts, but there 
can’t be two winners.” ‘This 1s the philosophy proper 
to the occasion. So Peter Jackson, negro and gentle- 
man, after he had knocked out Slavin: 

Jackson. Good night, Paddy. There can’t be two 
winners, but good luck to you. 
Stavin. Good night, Peter. 

But it is the smaller fry towards whom my heart 
more particularly leans. It is meat and drink to me to 
see a second-rater. One gets tired of the big men, of 
their preening and peacocking, of their portentousness. 
I mislike the air of coming down to the arena horsed by 
captive kings, ‘There is too much solemnity at Olympia, 
and the crowd is too well-behaved. In the smaller 
booths the little chaps dive in and out of the ring like 
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fishes, without ceremony at the start, without too great 
a degree of elation or discomforture at the finish. It 
would seem sometimes as though getting down to 
weight were with them not a part of training but an 
economic shift. They can be desperately thin. They 
are of all trades—blacksmiths, porters, fishmongers, 
newsboys—but common to them all are the badges of 
the heroic profession—the matted hair plastered low 
on the narrow forehead, the ring’d and shaven neck, 
the felicitous devices of the tattooist. Stunted though 
they may be in intelligence, these budding bruisers can 
never be as inept as the polite young gentlemen who 
posture in revue. I cannot imagine a more honourable 
career than to knock out and be knocked out; I cannot 
conceive a less noble one than to loll life away on plush 
divans in company with eleven other scented and mani- 
cured little masters. I am conscious of some unfair- 
ness here. What alternative is there for the beauty- 
chorister? Selling gloves over a counter, making up 
posies at the florist’s, barbering—all these demand 
a higher education. Clerking calls for greater intelli- 
gence, and portering for greater industry. We should, 
perhaps, be prepared to forgive these little manikins 
that they jig, amble, and lisp; they might starve else. 
But their principals! Consider the highly paid hero of 
musical comedy who sings a ditty in lawn-tennis flannels 
and yachting-cap, and a different ditty—the composer 
tells us it is a different ditty—in dress-clothes and an 
opera-hat. Strip him of flannels and dress-clothes and, 
bless me, how little remarkable he would look! Strip 
your boxer, and he rises to the pristine dignity of man. 
Clothe him, and he falls from his high estate. The 
queasy cap, the muffler, the coat with three buttons 
crowded together in the pit of the stomach, the tight 
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trousers, the boots of soft uppers and snubbed toecaps— 
what uniform of degradation is this! 

Boxers are those who, clothed, are in their wrong 
mind. Strippen of rude array, they are men who realize 
that complete ferocity may go hand in hand with perfect 
amity. I remember being present at a small provincial 
show at which a lad was disqualified for biting. There 
was the usual uproar; the livery of shame was declared 
thenceforth the offender’s only wear; there was talk of 
taking away his living. After the fight I took occasion 
to touch delicately, gingerly even, upon the subject of 
his trespass. The lad assured me with many fervent 
protestations that he had been totally unconscious of 
the action. He, if I may so express it, ‘swelp-me’d ’ 
into conviction of his moral innocence. ‘ Besides,” 
said he, “‘ lor’ lumme, I were winnin’ any’ow. Got ’im 
set, I ’ad. Easy! There’d ’av bin no sense in bitin’, 
an’ that. I must ’a wanted to knock the grin off ’is 
ugly dial, see? Swelp me, that’s stright! ‘That’s ’ow 
I looks at it, see? Wivout finkin’.” And surely wil- 
ful biting under extreme excitement is more the act 
of a sportsman than the cold-blooded consent to rig 
a fight. Perhaps these small shows are least admirable 
in their best-paid bouts, and it may be that any but the 
strongest of referees would be chary of disqualifying 
a dirty fighter with a popular following. I once saw 
a French boxer, proffering a helping hand to one of our 
own brutes half toppled through and tangled up in the 
ropes, rewarded with a vicious blow in the mouth. But 
the Frenchman was equal to the occasion. “ Si c’est 
comme ga!” he said, with a shrug, and resigned the 
fight. The referee at these contests must needs be a 
man of courage; a ginger-beer bottle hurled from the 
gallery is a formidable missile. A man of courage he 
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is, then, an Olympian with a thunderbolt in each hand. 
And when a dazed and beaten man hangs helpless on 
the ropes, and in the din no voice can make itself heard ; 
when, in this extremity, he bids Time advance a full 
minute and strike upon the bell, then is it with the 
thronged circle of spectators as though another Joshua 
had arisen to order the sun to heel. 


From “‘Alarums and Excurstons” 
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O young hopeful with five shillings in his pocket 

and unlimited credit in the bank of optimism 
‘Holborn’ spells a houseful of furniture and a per- 
ambulator. To the elderly, who need not Drage, it 
stands for a lavish banqueting-hall, where the Free- 
mason may drown his sorrows. For me, with a foot in 
either camp, it means the joy of life tout court, whose 
hub is that jolliest of music-halls, the Holborn Empire. 
Always I include it in my list of the Seven Wonders 
of the World. And not so foolishly either. Some of the 
jokes come down to us from the days of the Pyramids; 
were you permitted to drink your bottle of Bass upon 
the little balcony overlooking the streets the parallel 
with the hanging gardens of Babylon would be perfect; 
and I deny categorically that any priestess of Diana 
at Ephesus can have been more fetching than Toots 
Pounds. 

If only that young lady’s aunt or mother, or whatever 
the cousinage may be, would realize how much better 
the ré/e of foil suits her than the unconvincing one of 
compeer. Disparity, thy name is Lorna! Let her not 
fear that—Shakespeare puts it a trifle better than I can 
contrive at the moment—let Lorna not fear that to the 
blown rose they will stop their nose that kneel unto 
the bud. When this compatible actress, taking a deep 
breath, blows herself out in imitation of Mr Oscar 
Asche, she is perfect. When she makes a mock at 
youth she is adorable. When she invites Toots to frisk 
and gambol at her skirts like a lamb in April, we take 
her to our hearts. But let her not caper too. 
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I do not hold with broadcasting; it is newfangled. 
I come of Conservative stock. My father set his face 
against the motor-car, his father against the railway- 
train. Nothing shall inure me to the aeroplane, which 
seems to me to be flying in the face of Providence, And, 
above all, I will have no truck with wireless; let me 
drown in mid-ocean first. The wise man should do his 
broadcasting in his own mind. Say that I must spend 
an evening by my fireside—which happens, you know, 
even to the dramatic critic—do I tamely endure the 
belch and vomit of a tin trumpet? No, I close my eyes, 
turn on the wave-lengths of memory, and let the ghosts 
of voices speak to me in what order they will. The 
first, invariably, is that of George Bass. With the voice 
comes the picture; with that soft, South Lancashire 
accent, cousin to George Formby’s, there appears on 
my mental screen the vision of a foolish cranium, a sleek 
thatching of red hair, a toothbrush moustache, and an 
imperfect mastery of the salivary glands. “ Am I spit- 
ting on you, Stan-er-ly?”” George will inquire of the 
conductor anxiously. I know his song will begin: 

"Istry, they say, repeats itself, 

And so does steak and onions. 
I know the succession, how the farmer seemly cuts his 
corn but will have nothing to do with your bunions, 
how... But let me not steal Jove’s thunder, nor 
the popping of Mr Bass’s corks. 

Nellie Wallace is the next of my fireside ‘turns.’ 
How is it that these twain have never married? Her 
mannishness and George’s femininity are the perfect 
complement. Whenever I think of Nellie I am afire 
like Paris for Helen, ‘Troilus for Cressida, or any other 
inflammable fellow. Had that nose been arched but 
ten degrees less superbly, my suit might have better 
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fared. Still I would wait at Nellie’s stage-door, I would 
cry out loud, 
Hang there like fruit, my soul, 
Till the tree die ! 

were it not that I fear the divinity might strangle me 
with her bedraggled boa, or stab me with that quivering 
stiletto which, in her hat, terminates in twin blooms of 
melanchaly. I have, indeed, waited for this goddess 
under wan gas-lamps, and been rewarded with a look. 
That, as Browning says, pays a thousand pains. ‘There’s 
a next world, and who knows? What’s death? Nellie, 
you'll love me yet! 

Next I see one of those musical evenings at the 
Baronet’s. ‘To judge by his white tie and the puce, 
ochre, bottle-green, and gamboge confections of his four 
daughters, the poor lady, their mother, has been dead 
some time. It is after dinner, the standard lamps are 
lighted, and the standard palms look down benignly 
upon coffee and liqueurs. Mabel, at the piano, is taking 
off her rings, Gladys cuddles her fiddle, Eva makes 
unbashful advances to her ’cello. Harriet wields no 
bow, but she has a voice, and, being strong of foot, fills 
in on occasion with the harmonium. Ora pro Nobis, 
they begin in unison, as though they were saying grace 
after a dinner-party at the Borgias. Gladys, with Salut 
ad Amour, reminds us that when fame claimed Sir 
Edward Elgar as a composer it sacrificed the prince of 
potboilers. Harriet cultivates roses in Picardy. Eva, 
in some Moto Perpetuo by the sprightly Popper, gives 
a credible imitation of a relay race. 

And all this time the Baronet has been moving un- 
easily from chair to chair. Can it be that he will not 
be asked to sing? He clears his throat provocatively, 
and at length the quartette turns to him in mute appeal. 
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“Some little thing!” they dumbly urge, and “ Won't 
you, Papa, just once?” And won’t he just! For ten 
minutes by the clock he fumbles for his lost chord, 
trowls the bonny bowl, and owes not any man. And 
now the lights are lowered; one single gleam, sinister 
as the eye of Franklin Dyall, is concentrated upon the 
piano, and we fear the worst. Mabel, her hands poised 
above the keyboard, is strung up taut as an Amazon 
who should be employed at the abatto:rs. Crash upon 
crash, bang upon wallop! The scene is strewn with 
beeves, and the stage runs gore. In plain English Mabel 
has brought her poleaxe down upon the head of poor 
Rachmaninov, bloody, but, we must believe, unbowed, 
since he comes up smiling fourteen times a week. 
Hardly have the thunders of applause died away before 
the lights go up, and we are fox-trotting back to Alabam. 

And then the vision fades a little, and the voice in my 
ears comes to me wistfully, as from a great distance. It 
is hoarse now, coarsened almost out of recognition. 
And ] remember that at its brightest and most silvery it 
had ever the coster resonance of one who, in the New 
Cut, could have held her own. I see a dumpy little 
figure, unsteady upon tiny feet, gather with tiny hands 
a red shawl across a distressed bosom. The poor soul 
has “come over queer.” First, she tells you, she goes 
hot, then cold, and then a kind of goosey. But she will 
be all right, girls, ina minute. The band waits, the 
figure on the stage visibly pulls itself together, and 
I hear to an unforgettable lilt the old words: 


My old man 

Said, ‘* Follow the van, 

Don’t dilly-dally on the w’y !” 

Orf went the van with the old ome in it, 
I walked be’ind with me old cock-linnet. 
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I dillied and dallied, dallied and dillied, 


Lorst me w’y and dunno where to roam, 
For you can’t trust the speshuls like the old-time coppers 
When you can’t find your w’y ‘ome. 


Well, there may be a next world, and who knows? 
Marie, we'll love you still! 

I sit stiffly in my chair. For here is Ella Shields 
straight as a ramrod, whose Burlington Bertie, prince 
of shreds and patches, has just strolled in from the 
Thames Embankment. I hear him at the horse-sale, 
after the Duke has bid ten thousand, bid good-morning. 
I hear that exquisitely careful, common English, and I 
see in fancy that slow, confident smile. She it is, and 
poor Marie, who for me are contained in the word 
* Holborn.’ 

From “White Horse and Red Lion” 
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“Some little thing!” they dumbly urge, and “ Won’t 
you, Papa, just once?” And won’t he just! For ten 
minutes by the clock he fumbles for his lost chord, 
trowls the bonny bowl, and owes not any man. And 
now the lights are lowered; one single gleam, sinister 
as the eye of Franklin Dyall, is concentrated upon the 
piano, and we fear the worst. Mabel, her hands poised 
above the keyboard, is strung up taut as an Amazon 
who should be employed at the abattors. Crash upon 
crash, bang upon wallop! The scene is strewn with 
beeves, and the stageruns gore. In plain English Mabel 
has brought her poleaxe down upon the head of poor 
Rachmaninov, bloody, but, we must believe, unbowed, 
since he comes up smiling fourteen times a week. 
Hardly have the thunders of applause died away before 
the lights go up, and we are fox-trotting back to Alabam. 

And then the vision fades a little, and the voice in my 
ears comes to me wistfully, as from a great distance. It 
is hoarse now, coarsened almost out of recognition. 
And I remember that at its brightest and most silvery it 
had ever the coster resonance of one who, in the New 
Cut, could have held her own. I see a dumpy little 
figure, unsteady upon tiny feet, gather with tiny hands 
a red shawl across a distressed bosom. ‘The poor soul 
has “‘ come over queer.” First, she tells you, she goes 
hot, then cold, and then a kind of goosey. But she will 
be all right, girls, in a minute. ‘The band waits, the 
figure on the stage visibly pulls itself together, and 
I hear to an unforgettable lilt the old words: 


My old man 

Said, ‘* Follow the van, 

Don't dilly-dally on the w’y !”” 

Orf went the van with the old ’ome in it, 

I walked be’ind with me old cock-linnet. 
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IN A MUSIC-HALL 
I dillied and dallied, dallied and dillied, 


Lorst me w’y and dunno where to roam, 
For you can’t trust the speshuls like the old-time coppers 
When you can’t find your w’y ‘ome. 


Well, there may be a next world, and who knows? 
Marie, we'll love you still! 

I sit stiffly in my chair. For here is Ella Shields 
straight as a ramrod, whose Burlington Bertie, prince 
of shreds and patches, has just strolled in from the 
Thames Embankment. I hear him at the horse-sale, 
after the Duke has bid ten thousand, bid good-morning, 
I hear that exquisitely careful, common English, and I 
see in fancy that slow, confident smile. She it is, and 
poor Marie, who for me are contained in the word 
* Holborn.’ 

From “White Horse and Red Lion” 
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No. coronation alone exalts our English kings. 
One day in each new year their people invest 
them with new authority, and that day is Derby Day. 
His Majesty had no horse in the Derby of 1922. 
Affectionately his people bid him seek this particular 
victory and ensue it. On this day of days we are all 
Englishmen together, discarding individual clouts for 
a livery of common good-fellowship. In those few 
seconds, threadbare as we reckon time, in which a little 
bunch of horses climbs the hill, rounds the dread corner, 
and lengthens to a predestined string, the whole Empire 
is linked in a single interest. How many, to-day, have 
thought on Calcutta, who else had spared no thought? 
On the sea a homecoming Prince has listened-in. All 
over the world the folk who are our kin have echoed 
the great English poet-—‘* At Epsom—now! ” 

There was nothing we did not all know about 
Wednesday’s performers. St Louis in his latest gallops 
had not pleased. Pondoland had strained his off-hock ; 
he might run, and then again he might not. This 
uncertainty had, the previous Friday, “thrown the 
market into a chaotic state.” (There is, if you please, 
a market in these matters!) In the happier event De 
Mestre was as confident of his charge’s ability to 
reverse his recent three lengths’ defeat at the heels of 
St Louis as Descamps pretends to be of Carpentier’s 
power to avenge that three rounds’ licking at the fists 
of Dempsey. The course would suit Re-echo. Tamar, 
the “ Manton colt,” had been notoriously backward at 
Newmarket. Bucks Hussar should be less easy to beat 
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than on the Knavesmire. Donoghue was to have the 
mount on Captain Cuttle. But the wise man cares not 
a fig for these things. He plumps for the name that 
likes him, scorning the methods of the stay-at-home 
who, in office or club, scribbles on bits of paper and 
gazes, blear-eyed, at the tape. Our layman takes his 
fortune with an equal grace, and, the Downs behind 
him, forgets the very names of those on whom, for 
a furlong’s Space, he doted. Where are the horses of 
yesteryear? The “ Joker” 1—was he called sof—is 
dead. Does “ Millais” draw a cab? Perchance, like 
“* Erin-go-bragh,” he earns a king’s ransom? Two 
noble passions are at work here: the love of the horse, 
and the love of gambling, Let none deny that these 
are noble. All plastic beauty is in the horse, the great 
adventure of life is but a gamble. Away with the cant 
that racing has to do with improving the breed of 
horses! If it has, the greater cause for pity. “ Le 
temps ne fait rien a l’affaire,” said Moliére in another 
connection. ‘The sum of seconds and fractions of 
seconds in which a race is run is of the least importance. 
Had the horse proved unfeasible, your true sportsman 
would have made shift with the tortoise. “ Carapace,” 
we should be reading, “‘ has developed a surprising turn 
of speed, whilst Crustacea, if not flurried at the start, 
is much ‘ expected’ by her aquarium.” 

He is neither philosopher nor poet who, on Derby 
Day, thinks too deeply on the racing. Mewed up in 
that stale prison, the Grand Stand, the notables see 
nothing save each other, and that of which they can 
read afterwards in the newspapers. They get the 

1 Three popular fancies for the Derby of 1921 were Humorist, 


Leighton, and Craig-an-Eran. Humorist won, and was found 
dead in his box a few weeks later, 
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momentary thrill of the finish, but know nothing of the 
high meridian joy of spending a day with the great 
English past, the price for which is contact with im- 
mediate riff-raff and even a pocket picked. These be 
trifles. Of the first race I, perched in imagination on 
the dickey of an old-world drag—actually the hindmost 
ledge of a lordly char-d-banc—see nothing. For the 
second I stroll to the short-distance starting-gate, where 
the crowd, thinning ever so slightly, has room to peel its 
oranges. “ Four for sixpence, better than wine,” urge 
vendors who have never looked upon the grape. How 
good, under the sun, are the careless gifts of God! One 
can touch the horses here and note their pride, and learn 
that even a selling-plater has his self-respect. Their 
riders, too, are seen to be of authentic littleness. Is it 
possible that, in years to come, they will swell to mean 
magnificence in snuggery and bar-parlour? The horses 
away, we take an idle step in their wake. Little it 
matters how their fortunes fare, down below, by that 
self-important, money-grubbing stand; in our sight 
they have been equal. Next I make my way across the 
course, put a leg over the barrier, and slip into the 
common heart. Herea gipsy calls me “ pretty fellow”; 
her man, on his back, unmusically hymns the heavens. 
Strip them, and how little would they resemble the 
Adam and Eve who, from the walls of Hampton Court, 
look down upon our time. But on these Downs we 
are, for a breathing-space, free of the trammedls of the 
artist, Mabuse or another, and all the better for that 
freedom. Here are the cokernut shies, the candid 
wastrel, the naive tipster who, enlightening others, 
himself cannot put wise. We are close to earth now, 
to credulity, cheats, the common vision of the late 
ne P. Frith, Royal Academician, unrecognized Pre- 
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Raphaelite, and Immortal. We are hocussed, sur- 
rounded by the language, as Lord Randolph said, not of 
the Derby but of the Hoax. Idly I note a bookmaker 
whose board promises prices curiously generous. St 
Louis at tens, ‘lamar at twenties, Psychology at fifties! 
(In the enclosures you cannot get more than fives, 
eights, and twenties.) “The last of these animals he calls 
“ Fizzology,” outrivalling in felicity his own ingenious 
‘* Lord of Burglary.” Suddenly, and with the deftness 
of a Lupino Lane, he dives with bag and baggage 
through his screen of tinselled, claret-coloured paper; 
in ten seconds the defrauded pack is in full cry; later 
I hear that the police have rescued him and given him 
sanctuary. Though your bookie be painted one way 
like a sporting god, the other way he’s a shabby fellow. 
Onward I go. Now stride I knee-deep into flowering 
broom, that most English of Nature’s decorations, At 
the top of the hill a couple of gipsies’ nags, turned loose 
in the gorse, rehearse for my benefit a scene from Rosa 
Bonheur. Overhead, ten thousand feet up, some air- 
man blazons with feathery smoke the pale blue vault. 
He turns and twists, and the drifting advertisement is 
complete. D-a-it-y M——. ‘This is, indeed, Eng- 
land. Yet, look you, mock us not... . 

They’re off! A brute of little worth leads; the 
noble fellow who carries my stake is second. “ Do 
bravely, horse! for wot’st thou whom thou movest? ” 
As they disappear round the bend I cut once more 
across the gorse to see a little furry of man and beast, 
no bigger than a pin’s head, fly past the post, shrunk to 
the dimensions of a needle. Across the valley comes 
a distant cheer. They know the winner in London 
before I know it here, on the actual Downs. My 


sluggish fancy, the high sounding Tamar, lacked guts; 
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he was content with second place. “ Captain Cuttle ” 
I take to be, though a victorious, yet 2 plebeian name! 
The way home lies between hedges prinked in white 
lilac, decked with the golden embroidery of laburnum; 
the wear of an English bride with the hawthorn in her 
hair. The children cheer as we were a wedding pro- 
cession. And so we are, wedded to our love of England. 
At Tooting Broadway I catch a glimpse of the world’s 
worst statue, and note that to a witless street has been 
accorded the name of Voltaire. Dear England! I fall 
into a reverie, and muse upon a better-ordered world, 
in which Derby Day shall be recognized by those on 
high, and graced by the bestowal of appropriate 
Honours. Geniality then shall come by its own. The 
racehorse owner, trainer, jockey, shall be ennobled; 
even the sporting journalist shall not be overlooked. 
On my shoulder I feel the not unmerited accolade; in 
my ear sounds the dream-expected “‘ Rise, Sir ——.” 
But it is only the driver announcing, with a tap, that we 
are back again in Leicester Square. 


From “Fantasies and Impromptus” 
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